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ABSTRACT 

The results of a study carried out to devise 
alternative systems of accountability for post secondary education and 
its components, as well as to aevise criteria and methods of 
evaluation to determine effectiveness and progress in meeting goals, 
are reported. The body of the report is a summary of subcommittee 
reports on the following: Accountability of Post-Secondary Education 
to the Public and Its Representatives; Accountability of 
Post-Secondary Education to the Student; Accountability of Individual 
Paculty, student and Staff to the Institution; and Accountability of 
the Public and Its Representatives to the Institution. Appendixes 
provide an Accountability Chart, the Membership of Accountability 
Subcommittees; and Interim Reports of the subcommittees. (DB) 
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This is one of a series of reports by technical consulting 
groups which are advisory to the Montana Commission on Post* 
Secondary Education. The data and recommendations presented in 
these reports reflect the work of the technical group and its 
members and not the views of the Commission itself. 

The primary purpose of these reports is to provide the 
Commission with information relevant to its task of developing 
plans for the future of Montana post-secondary education. Each 
report will be reviewed by the members of the Commission and 
used in the Commission's deliberations. 

The Commission is indebted to the many individuals from 
institutions of post-secondary education, state agencies and 
professional organizations who served on the technical consult- 
ing groups, and to the institutions and agencies which contrib- 
uted the dati and personal services which made it possible for 
the technical groups to carry out their charges. 
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ACCOUNTABILITY 



Charge 



To devise alternative systems of accountability 
(effectiveness and efficiency in meeting goals) 
for post-secondary education and its components, 
including, but not limited to the following 
issues: 

a) accountability of post-secondary education 
to the public and its representatives 

b) accountability of post-secondary education 
to the student 

c) accountability of the individual (faculty, 
student, staff) to the institution 

d) accountability of the public and its repre- 
sentatives to the institution 

e) accountability of the administration to the 
student and faculty 

To devise criteria and methods of evaluation to 
determine effectiveness and progress in meeting 
goals, including techniques for determining the 
relationship of educational outcomes to finan- 
cial resources invested. 
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TECHNICAL REPORT ON ACCOUNTABILITY 



INTRODUCTION 



Accountability as a concept rests on the evaluation of 
performance as it relates to previously agreed upon objectives. 
Without a clear-cut and specific statement of purposes, measure- 
ment is meaningless. The basic idea underlying this concept is 
a comparison - preferably in quantitative terms - of outcomes 
and cost. The implication is that objectives in higher education 
have been unclear and management flabby and that if institutions 
of post-secondary education were persuaded to clarify their goals 
and to rationalize their operations with respect to these goals, 
a given level of performance could be achieved at less cost or 
existing appropriations would support better performance. Account 
ability becomes the chosen "instrument of persuasion". 

The underlying principle of the Institution is a commitment 
to the value of lifelong learning within all approaches along 
the continuum of education, including academic, vocational, avo- 
cational, physical and aesthetic pursuits. To remove the avail- 
ability of any one of these diminishes the scope of resources 
which will help develop and realize the broadest capacities. 
These, by their very nature are difficult to measure, but are 
an essential part of higher education. 

Howard R. Bowen states that "accountability would mean maxi- 
mum effectiveness in achieving stated goals in relation to cost, 
and evaluation of each level of higher education on the basis 
of stated goals and hard facts about performance." He goes on 
to give us the "ingredients" for a system of accountability: 

"A clear statement of goals with an ordering 
of priorities. 

Allocation of resources toward maximum returns 
in relation to the goals. 

Cost and benefit analysis including allocating 
of cost and benefits to particular institutions 
and to programs within institutions. 
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Evaluation of actual results 



Reporting on the evaluation to governing boards, 
to sources of financial support— including pos- 
sibly the general public— and also to faculty 
and administrative staff." 

If such a system of accountability were adopted as workable, 
then the purpose of accountability (as so defined) ar<* several: 

"To provide justification for appropriation!!! 
(placing the burden of proof on the applicant). 

To require clarification of objectives. 

To improve operating efficiency. 

To provide incentives for improved performance. 

To provide a base for relating compensation of 
administrative and professional staff to per- 
formance. 

To identify examples of excellent operation so 
that these examples may be emulated." 

Accountability then becomes the means for assuring the state's 
citizenry that it is getting its money's worth from i igher 
education in the state. 

An alternative purpose of post-secondary education is to 
provide educational experiences for those who seek enrichment 
in areas not specifically career-oriented. In other words, 
"education for its own sake" is recognized as a legitimate 
function of post-secondary education but does not lend itself 
to quantifiable analysis. 

The Technical Committee on Accountability, recognizing 
the many facets of the term have, in this report, addressed 
themselves to several issues of accountability in post- 
secondary education which are quantifiable. 



ACCOUNTABILITY OF POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION TO THE 



PUBLIC AND ITS REPRESENTATIVES 



Measurement 

The trend for the public and representatives of the public to 
ask questions of and to expect answers from institutions of post- 
secondary education is increasing. The catch word is "accountability." 
However, showing the public and its representatives that these in- 
stitutions are accountable is not easy. In fact, the measurement of 
outcomes of numerous programs included in post-secondary education is 
increasingly difficult and markedly different than measurement methods 
used by private industry. Generally speaking, the reason for the 
difference is that industry is mostly product oriented and institutions 
of post-secondary education are service oriented with a product that 
is difficult to describe and harder to measure. That service or product 
is something called education. Outcome is often a subjective issue 
with so many variables as to thus far defy definite measurement. For 
example, a well-trained electorate, a personal sense of perspective, 
a ' civilizing experience* , and personal satisfaction are traditional 
and appropriate outcomes that cannot be quantified. 

Until recently, managers and governing boards of post-secondary 
institutions felt little need to obtain and use "outcome" information 
for planning and accountability. A few reasons for this are: (1) 
Historically, institutions of post-secondary education have enjoyed 
nearly unlimited moral and financial support, and they have been 
afforded considerable autonomy in their operations. As a result, 
when compared to the private sector, institutions of post-secondary 
education have not felt as much pressure fbr accountability in the 
use of their resources. (2) Decision makers (administrators and 
governing board members) are often "means" rather than "ends" ori- 
ented. In a crisis situation, the concern is with the question "what 
is wrong with the course of action being taken?" instead of the 
question "what are we trying to achieve?" (3) In the past, decisions 
were based almost exclusively on historical input, cost, and activity. 
Little or no thought was given to outcomes to be derived from the 
operation of programs. Money was allocated largely on the basis of 
student population, number of graduates, or other quantitative mea- 
sures related directly to coats rather than to goals and objectives 
of a particular program. 



Because of these and other reasons, outcome measurement of 
institutions of post-secondary education has not been perfected* 
Millions of dollars have been spent on studies by such groups as 
the National Center for Higher Education Management Systems at 
WICHE (NCHEMS). Unfortunately, by their own admission, these 
groups have not been able to report effectively on outcome mea- 
surement. Their frustration is contained in statements such as 
the conclusion in a June 1973 NCHEMS publication entitled Outcome 
Oriented Planning in Higher Education : An Approach or an Impos- 
sibility? 

That conclusion is: 



"Whether or not an outcome-oriented approach to planning 
will prove to be a viable approach or an impossibility 
remains to be seen. Dr. Fred Balderston may have summed 
up the situation best in these words: 

We have bunped hard into the question of outputs 
and their measurements because, among other things, 
we are seeking how to link the resources used to 
the results achieved— in other words, to link in- 
puts with outputs. It turns out that in the long 
history of concern about the processes and activi- 
ties of education, we have achieved only a very 
inperfect grasp of the nature of its results. Now 
we are having to tackle the problems of output 
definition and measurement under forced draft, for 
higher education has come to the front of public 
attention both as a major social problem and as 
a major contributor to social change and economic 
development. • • • The job we have to do is urgent, 
inportant and controversial. If we had time, we 
might do well to synpathize with ourselves for 
taking it on. (Balderston, 1970: 11). 

It is important to point out that in 1970, when this state- 
ment was made, it was considered by many to be a long-range 
prophecy. Today, however, the need for and urgency of 
using information about the outcomes of higher education 
programs and institutions as a primary basis for planning 
and management is understood and recognized as a compelling 
reality. 11 
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Much of this dilemma is due to the diversity of programs 
offered at a particular institution. For example, tying in the 
the objectives of a residence hall to that of a security depart- 
ment and relating the objective? of both of these programs to 
an instructional objective becomes extremely difficult. 



Program Budgeting 

Perhaps the first thing to do is find an effective tool to 
establish and measure the performance of post-secondary education. 
One of the best methods available is a management tool called 
"program budgeting". Program budgeting is not an instrument of 
fiscal control, an accounting system, or even a new name for a 
more effective bookkeeping system. Neither is it line-item 
budgeting. Program budgeting rary best be described as a method 
by which decisions regarding the appropriate allocation of re- 
sources are made. The system identifies and organizes the 
activities of an institution in terms of its objectives, displays 
costs of these activities over an extended period of time, and 
relates these activities and costs to the outputs associated 
with the institutions objectives. As an institutions objectives 
change, the program and its elements can be altered to meet the 
new goal requirements. Implementation of a program budget must 
be based on the identification of specific institutional objectives . 
These objectives should be identified by the governing authorities 
for the institutions generally in consultation with representatives 
from the general public, students, and the post-secondary institu- 
tions. Objectives internally need to be developed at each insti- 
tution by faculty, administration and staff. After objectives are 
identified, the program budget system can be established in a 
manner that allows dollars and other resources to be aggregated 
and distributed in relation to output-producing programs as well 
as to organizational components of the institution. The results 
of this relationship can then be displayed. Models of program 
budget systems are aveilable from Western Interstate Commission 
for Higher Education (WICHE) or other similar organizations. 

Governing authorities should encourage the use of program 
budgeting since it provides an effective means of expressing their 
understanding of institutional objectives and the financial and 



other requirements needed to meet those objectives. Outcomes 
of a properly organized and implemented program budgeting system 
can and should be measured and evaluated. 



Financial Statements and Audit Reports 

Once a program budgeting system has been established, insti- 
tutions of post-secondary education should file 'complete annual 
financial statements following guidelines established by such 
recognized associations as the American Council on Education (ACE), 
the National Association of College and University Business Offi- 
cers (NACUBOj, or counterpart associations for community colleges 
and vocational-technical centers. These financial statements will 
allow different types of institutions to compare with one another 
or with similar institutions in the region or nation. The state- 
ments should clarify how financial and other resources were allo- 
cated by a particular institution to reach its objectives. 

After the financial statements are prepared, an audit should 
be performed by a competent audit agency or an independent certified 
public accountant, following auditing standards prescribed by the 
American Institute for Certified Public Accountants in its industry 
audit guide entitled Audits of Colleges and Universities . Similar 
standards should be followed"7or the audits of community colleges 
and vocational-technical centers. Audit reports should be made 
available to the public and its representatives together with any 
additional explanatory material. A comprehensive audit report is 
a valuable management tool and should be part of the regular oper- 
ating routine of an institution. 

Post-secondary education in any state is not an island by it- 
self but an integral part of the national post-secondary educational 
system. Therefore, accounting principles established by nationally 
recognized authorities should be utilized in the development and 
display of financial data. The governing bodies of post-secondary 
educational units should not allow local authorities to inpose 
financial accounting systems that fail to recognize national stan- 
dards. 



Other Reports 

Institutions of post-secondary education may find it necessary 



and desirable to provide additional reports and definitions to 
the public and its representatives. Optional reports that pres- 
ently exist at some of the institutions include faculty load, 
credit hours > number of students enrolled by discipline, and 
library holdings. These reports should be closely coordinated 
by governing authorities to insure the reliability and compara- 
bility of the data. In addition, reporting formats should vary 
to reflect the assigned mission of the institutions involved. 



Accrediting Associations 

Institutions of post-secondary education are accredited by 
various regional and national accrediting associations. Periodi- 
cally, representatives of these associations go to an institution 
and perform an in-depth evaluation review of all program elements. 
The institutions programs are compared with preectablished stan- 
dards and a detailed report showing strengths and weaknesses is 
prepared for each institution. 



Financing Measurements 

It must be recognized that the preceding measurement devices 
will place an additional economic drain on an institutions finan- 
cial resources. It is also necessary to determine - in advance - 
how much measurement will be needed and then allocate resources 
for thi;i purpose. In other words, as with other program* of an 
institution, it is necessary to set objectives of measurement and 
budget those objectives accordingly. 



Summary 

We hope that if institutional objectives are specifically 
stated, quantitative and non-quantitative measurements may be 
developed to permit institutions to better evaluate institutional 
success. Whatever method is used, though, should be thought out 
in advance with appropriate guidelines established so that the 
necessary data to compare financial allocations to the expected 
outcomes may be readily obtained. After the data is recorded, 
then it should be set forth in a suitable manner so that the 
public and its representatives will have little trouble under- 
standing it. Audits or evaluations of this information and the 



statements reflecting that information should then be performed 
to certify to the validity of those statements. In this manner 
the public and its representatives may be made aware of what the 
institutions of post-secondary education are expected to perform 
and if they are performing to that level o2 expectation. 

It is clear that accountability does not stand alone. It 
should always be a two-way communication. Its exercise is related 
not only to administration, planning and organization, effective- 
ness and efficiency, but to sound relationships - formal and in- 
formal, special and general - reflecting active interest in insti- 
tutional affairs. Is this relationship measurable? We believe 
that ACCOUNTABILITY OF POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION TO THE STUDENT* 
can »be measured by the following criteria. 



Accurate and Complete Program Information 

The first area of Post-Secondary Education Accountability 
to the student is to be accountable for accurate and complete 
program information. This can be measured objectively by care- 
ful study of the catalog printed by each institution. 

The catalog should reveal accurate and complete information 
so that the student can answer questions ranging from entrance 
requirements and application procedures to understanding the role 
and scope and graduation requirements. The catalog should reveal 
step by step individual program requirements. Programs should 
be relevant to the needs of the student, community, state and 
region. In addition, student recruitment should be factual and 
honest. 



Transferability 

Absolute accuracy is necessary to insure that each student 
is fully aware of the transferability of courses from institution 
to institution. Educational institutions imst conduct ongoing 
studies, aligning catalog programs, credits, and courses with 
each other; this insures the rights of students to transfer 
without loss of time, money, and credits. Transferability is 
measurable objectively by studying the success of students who 
transfer. The quality and content of subjects should be coordi- 

*The term "student" includes all persons attending post-secondary 
institutions in Montana regardless of age, credits carried and 
desired outcomes. 
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Transferability (continued) 

nated on a University System basis. 



Involvement in Decision Making 

By studying the organizational chart of each institution, 
post-secondary education may be held accountable for student in- 
volvement in decision making. Decision making is an important 
part of education and post-secondary institutions should include 
students in most levels of decision making. 



Quality Instruction 

Accountability for quality instruction is subjective to 
measure. Quality instruction begins with a faculty willing to 
subject itself to accountability studies, and ends with the 
finished product, (the student) showing his abilities as being 
compatible with desired outcomes. 

The responsibility of faculty members to students includes 
adapting to the continuously changing requirements of fields 
of knowledge in a dynamic society through instruction, through 
research and scholarship (in the universities) and through 
public service. 



Counseling 

Counseling is a continuing, ongoing process. Accountabil- 
ity requires that citizens be provided adequate counseling ser- 
vices which articulate opportunities in other post-secondary 
institutions or fields of endeavor. 

Accountability in this area is measured objectively. Stu- 
dent-counselor ratio, counseling center facilities, and counsel- 
ing procedures related to students from initial enrollment to 
graduation are measurable. Counseling should include all per- 
sonal, vocational and academic areas. 



Placement Service 

Placement, although used primarily upon graduation, is a 
continuing, ongoing process. Placement services should vary 

9 
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Placement Service 



from institution to institution, and from program to program 
within institutions, in that some students train for employment 
not only in the community or state, but in the regional or 
national market. Other students do not need nor want place- 
ment. Recruiters should be accurate with students about po- 
tential employment and placement. 

The Northwest Association for Accreditation conducts 
periodic investigations of area institutions. These studies 
hold institutions accountable in many areas including the 
above mentioned. 
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Another important relationship is that of the INDIVIDUAL 
FACULTY, STUDENT AND STAFF TO THE INSTITUTION. 



Faculty Accountability 

Accountability of the faculty must be understood in two 
way 8. First, faculty time needs to be translated into costs 
for the purpose of obtaining sufficient information for proper 
planning. (The dangers inherent in the misuse of statistical 
data are manifold. For example, "cost" of an individual fac- 
ulty member should never be a part of that faculty member' s 
evaluation. To do so would give a false image of faculty 
structure . ) 

Most of the information required for the purposes of fi- 
nancial planning should be obtained through proper computer 
programming and may be provided quarter by quarter automati- 
cally from existing records, (e.g., number of classes taught) 
enrollment, etc.). 

Behind this automatically gathered information must rest 
a body of supplementary information that may best be standard- 
ized as the basis for planning assumptions. For example, the 
system might conclude that for each hour in a classroom a 
faculty may assume to have spent, on the average, two or three 
hours in preparation. These standardized generalizations might 
best be established through an inter-unit committee operating 
with material gathered from individual unit committees, since 
supplemental standards may vary from unit to unit. 

A faculty load form should be designed to provide the ad- 
ditional information that cannot be gathered from the computer 
or standardized in the above fashion. For example, committee 
responsibilities, unusual advising tasks, and research might 
well be reported by the individual faculty member on a report- 
ing form required each quarter or each academic year. Such a 
form would have to be broad enough in the categories it covers 
to incorporate the range of responsibilities within faculties 
and from institution to institution. This form, too, might 
well be designed by an inter-unit committee that depended heavily 
upon the NCHEM's material. 

Secondly, accountability of individual faculty performance 
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can be handled only through an insistence upon the assumption 
op appropriate responsibilities by peers and administrators at 
every level. Such an accountability can be regularly attended 
to through an annual faculty review process that includes an 
analysis of research, teaching, and public service. 

Teaching quality is a necessary component of individual 
accountability for faculty. In the Vo-Tech and Community College 
quality measurement may require techniques different from those 
used at the colleges and universities whose mission also includes 
broad research and public service roles. Teaching evaluation 
must include student judgments and peer judgments, and should 
constitute an important part of an annual review. The work done 
by Kenneth Eble at the University of Utah is valuable for the 
development of particular forms. 



Student Accountability 

The accountability of the student can be measured only in 
terms of his educational performance and by understanding his 
own goals. He must accumulate an appropriate number of hours 
to achieve a degree and his performance will ordinarily be 
measured by performance level. Aside from grades and credits, 
which are intended to reflect academic achievement, the students' 
accountability rests in an ethical and legal realm. Scholarship 
students have a special responsibility to perform accoiling to 
the terms of the scholarship. Above all, he must feel some 
obligation for the protection of the freedom of the institution, 
and we hope that in the future he would share a sense of obli- 
gation as a citizen to provide adequately for the support of 
the institution. 



Staff Accountability 

Staff accountability can be determined only in terms of 
specific job descriptions so the tasks performed may be mea- 
sured against institutional needs and time and effort invested. 

There should be some effort to assign staff costs to 
specific programs. The hazard in quantifying the usage of time 
in such a manner is that the fraction becomes a wild guess and, 
therefore, is often useless. 
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Staff Accountability (continued) 



The extent to which each employee performs satisfactorily 
can be evaluated best by his supervisor, who must be responsible 
for the quality of work done by those under his guidance. 



ACCOUNTABILITY OF ADMINISTRATORS 



For the purpose of planning, administrative costs, whenever 
possible, should be assigned to specific programs, although the 
hazard of arbitrary assignment of time percentages needs to be 
cautioned against. 

Before accountability can be dealt with realistically for 
administrators, careful job descriptions must be developed. This 
must be a first step. 

The administrative structure is responsible for assuring that 
the interrelated elements of the institution function according 
to the sound principles of accountability as set forth in the 
general report of this committee. It is the central administra- 
tion that has the ultimate responsibility for interpreting the 
institution to the state and for assuring a sensitive response 
on the part of the institution to the needs of the state. Ulti- 
mately they are accountable for the operation and quali^ of the 
institution to the Board of Regents for the colleges and univer- 
sities, or local boards for the Vo-Tech and community colleges. 
The lesser administrators are those most responsible for assuring 
the successful operation of the system of interrelated account- 
ability that appears elsewhere in this document. 

All administrators must have the courage to make qualitative 
decisions that can be defended on appropriate, rational grounds 
and be dedicated to the principles of academic freedom. 

Without such leadership the institution cannot operate in a 
well-integrated and socially useful manner. Faculty, staff and 
student evaluation of administrators should take place regularly. 
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Finally, another accountable relationship it that of THE 
PUBLIC AND ITS REPRESENTATIVES TO THE INSTITUTION. It my be 
analyzed in four components, namely: 

1. Analysis of need 

2. Satisfaction of need 

3. Establishment of goals and objectives 

4. Adequate funding to meet those goals 

The first two areas pertain more to the total citizenry of the 
state inasmuch as the analysis of need is that of the need for 
all forms of post-secondary education. The satisfaction of that 
need is through the assignment of responsibilities to various 
institutions. The resulted accountability of the public to in- 
stitutions rests in the latter two areas, namely, the assignment 
of goals and objectives to each institution or groups of insti- 
tutions and the subsequent adequate funding to meet those goals. 

Although, throughout the establishment of evaluation and 
accountability of these four areas, it is iterative that the 
public recognize the expertise it already possesses in the 
institutions and their representatives, and to utilize to the 
fullest extent their advisory abilities. It is, therefore, also 
incumbent upon the institutions, their staff and faculties, to 
assist the representatives of the public in fulfilling these 
responsibilities . 

Through the following four-step process, the public and its 
representatives can be assisted in the development of an effective 
and. efficient system of post-secondary education geared to the 
needs of the citizens of the State of Montana and can be assured 
that the institutions whieti they establish and charter will have 
the means to accomplish those goals. 



Analysis of Need 

The first, and most vital, link in the accountability of tiie 
public and its representatives to the institution is the continued 
analysis of existing and anticipated educational needs of the 
citizens of the state. These needs include, but are not limited 
to: vocational-technical, academic, professional, avocational, 
remedial, upgrading, retraining, continuing, and graduate edu- 
cation; research; and public service with an emphasis upon 
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accessibility. One example of this process is the current study 
being conducted by the Commission on Post-Secondary Kducation, 
In order to satisfy this need, this process must be a continuing 
and on-going analysis of need. 

The measure of accountability of the satisfaction of this 
need is the acceptance of the recommendations of such studies by 
the citizens of the state. 



Satisfaction of Need 

Following the analysis of need for post-sacondary education, 
the public and its representatives must then assure that those 
needs are satisfied through the development of a system of post- 
secondary education and the assignment of various aspects of 
that education to the various institutions and groups of insti- 
tutions in that system. 



Establishment of Goals and Objectives 

Once the analysis of need and the assignment of responsi- 
bilities to various institutions and groups of institutions has 
been made, the accountability of the public and its representa- 
tives to the institution can be more specific. For each and 
every institution, it is a responsibility of the oublic to 
establish the goals and objectives of that institution both for 
the institution itself and its interrelationship with the balance 
of the system. These goals and objectives should be sufficiently 
specific as to allow for adequate evaluation based upon outcomes. 

The measure of accountability for satisfaction of this area 
is the comparison of outcomes against prescribed goals and ob- 
jectives. Although evaluation of outcomes in many cases is very 
difficult, given the current state of the art, they can still be 
used with a recognition of their reliability. 



Adequate Funding to Meet Goals 

Once the public and its representatives have established 
the goals and objectives for the particular institution, it is 
then obligated to assure that adequate funding is furnished to 
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Adequate Funding to Meet Goals (continued) 



meet those goals and objectives. Although it is the institutions 
responsibility to husband what funds are provided and to accomplish 
its goals and objectives in the most efficient manner, if the 
original funding is inadequate, the responsibility lies with the 
public and not with the institution. 

The adequacy of funding can be measured in a number of ways, 
however, the most appropriate is comparative evaluation. This can 
be based upon the statistics recently developed by the National 
Council on the Financing of Post-Secondary Education, salary com- 
parisons such as those developed by the American Association of 
University Professors, and on the level of funding for similar 
institutions within Montana's geographical region. It should be 
emphasized that, until better measures are developed, these or 
similar measures must be used or the quality of post-secondary 
education cannot be maintained. 



CONCLUSION 

"Accountability" in the one sense of the term means communi- 
cation. Communication, in turn, is the essence of leadership. 
It involves constant re-examination of goals, reiteration of 
purpose to public and institutional staff, and repeated evalu- 
ation of means to ends. Therefore, the present challenge to 
post-secondary education for accountability must be turned into 
an opportunity for renewed concern with institutional interpre- 
tation. If the concepts in this report are developed and used, 
the response will go a long way toward restoring confidence in 
the system and increasing the priority now assigned. Reappraisal 
is post-secondary education's best response to the central ques- 
tion, where does accountability end and control for political 
or other non-educational purposes, begin? Autonomy and account- 
ability must assume a delicate balance for both protection of 
the public interest and conservation of the efficiency of freedom 
so essential to effective scholarship, teaching, and service, if 
the system of post-secondary education remains open to examination 
and to change, it will emerge from increased scrutiny and pressure 
with greater stability and a potential for better education and 
for public service. 

The body of this report is a summary of sub-committee reports 
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CONCLUSION (continued) 



restated in a format appropriate to the charge to the committee. 
The individual committee reports which present additional material 
in a somewhat different format are included in the appendices. 

Special recognition should be given to Subconmittee #6 for 
their efforts in synthesizing the work of the five subcommittees. 
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MEMBERSHIP OF ACCOUNTABILITY SUP-COMMITTEES 



Subcommittee #1 

Richard Roeder, Montana State University, Chairman 

Einar Brosten, Helena Vo-Tech Center 

Harding Hanson, Western Montana College 

Bruce Johnson, Flathead Valley Community College 

IJave Keltz, Butte Vo-Tech Center 

Robert J. McRae, Eastern Montana College 

Irvin Scheidt, Billings Vo-Tech Center 



Subcommittee #2 

Dale Tash, Wt stern Montana College, Chairman 

Lucille Alt, Montana Collage of Mineral Science & Technology 

Jim Graham, Butte Vo-Tech Center 

Charles Kintz, Dawson College 

Larry Rooney, Flathead Valley Community College 

John Tibbs, University of Montana 



Subcommittee #3 

Robert Connole, University of Montana, Chairman 

Jud Flower, Miles Community College 

Jerald Hudspeth, Dawson College 

Harrison Lane, Northern Montana College 

Marie Larish, Helena Vo-Tech Center 

Bruce Moyer, Missoula Vo-Tech Center 

C. Robert Waterman, Eastern Montana College 



Subcommittee #4 

Loren Frazier, Great Falls Vo-Tech Center, Chairman 
Dennis Blackketter, Montana State University 
LaRayne DeJulis, Miles Community College 
John Giop. Butte Vo-Tech Center 
Earl Hepler, Northern Montana College 
Jack Morrison, Billings Vo-Tech Center 
Koehler S. Stout, Montana College of Mineral Science & 

Technology 
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MEMBERSHIP OF ACCOUNTABILITY SUB-COMMITTEES 



Subcommittee #5 

James Hoffman, Dawson College, Chairman 
Galen Bummer, Billings Vo-Tech Center 

Victor Burt, Montana College of Mineral Science & Technology 
Richard McConnan, Montana State University 
Floyd Nobbs, Great Falls Vo-Tech Center 
W. Dewey Skalton, Missoula Vo-Tech Center 
Alan Zetler, Western Montana College 



Subcommittee #6 

Tom Nopper, Montana State University, Chairman 
Larry J . Blake, Flathead Valley Community College 
John Giese, Missoula Vo-Tech Center 
J. Les Graham, Miles Community College 
Kenneth W. Heikes, Eastern Montana College 
Lorraine Hockett, Northern Montana College 
Don Liles, Helena Vo-Tech Center 
John Van deWetering, University of Montana 
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The growth of post-secondary education since World War II has made 
it one of the largest areas of public expenditure. Growth of educational 
programs - and in the numbers of institutions of education beyond the 
high school - has not always been coordinated. Consequently, a general 
feeling exists that educational expansion has been unmanaged and uncon- 
trolled. Fears exist that tax dollars are not being spent wisely and 
effectively. Perhaps this attitude is best summarized by the notion that 
university professors work ten hours per week and are paid $18,000 per year. 
The upshot has been a widespread attempt to exert public control over 
education through executive and legislative leadership over educational 
policies and development. Such attempts must be qualified by the fact that 
education differs from other governmental programs. By its attempts to 
insulate educational institutions from politics in any partisan sense, 
society recognizes this difference. But educational institutions are public 
and consequently owe some degree of accountability to the taxpayer and his 
representatives. 

However, attempts to establish the details of such accountability raise 
difficult questions: What degree of state supervision is appropriate? Who 
should exercise it? How "independent" should educational institutions bet 
Are there "internal" policy areas where public officials should fear to 
tread? How can regents, governor and the legislature be given information 
and advice on educational matters? 

Accountability to the Public 

Any system of accountability must take institutional goals into 
consideration because there is no other way of ascertaining whether or not 
a particular institution is carrying out its mission. The purpose of 
vo-tcch education is vastly different from that of the university system, 
and within the latter there are very significant differences of purpose 
among the several units. 

Institutions must respond to the public's needs, but the immediacy of 



response will vary for different types of education. Since vo-tech is 
more directly involved in the market place, it will respond more quickly 
to public demands than will the university system with its more traditional 
functions. 

Educational institutions have a responsibility to provide the public 
vlth information about their goals and what they are doing to achieve 
them. Adequate public support for education will come only with public 
understanding. Education cannot expect the public to be generous in its 
Bupport if a failure of understanding results in suspicions that post- 
secondary education is running amuck. How institutions do this will differ 
with different kinds of education. In the case of vo~tech, more so than 
many aspects of the university system, overall accountability will be 
achieved if vo-tech centers are ascertaining the market's needs and if 
their students are able to function effectively on the Jobs for which they 
have been trained. 

All institutions of post-secondary education can make effective use 
of the advisory committees established by law. These can be useful 
feedback mechanisms. Advisory groups for institutions and for specific 
colleges of the university system are a useful means of furthering communi- 
cations with the public and of increasing the number of informed friends 
of education among the public. As a further point of being held accountable 
to the public, institutions ought to examine the adequacy of the educational 
and cultural opportunities they are providing for adults. 

Accountability to Public's Representatives 

While institutions of post-secondary education have responsibilities 
of being accountable directly to the public, regular day-to-day 
accountability can be achieved only through the public's representatives. 
The primary agencies of public control are the constitutional agencies 
and officials: the board of public education and superintendent of public 
Instruction in the case of vo-tech and the board of regents and the 
commissioner of higher education in the case of the university system. 
These officials have the responsibility of approving and coordinating 
institutional goals since they are the formulators and administrators of 
the broad educational policy for the state within the constitutional 



aandate of providing "a system of education which vili develop the full 
<$/ educational potential of each person." (Art. X, Sec. 1) 

Because of the newness of these constitutional provisions, institutional 
arrangements are, at this point, necessarily fluid. But, the roles of these 
agencies are inherently ambiguous. For example, from the point of view of 
a unit of the university system, the purpose of the beard of regents is to 
represent and defend to the public the needs of the university system - as 
seen by that particular unit. From the point of view of the governor and 
legislature the regents are expected to determine, with olympian independence, 
the needs of the university system and to decide policies and approve or 
disapprove programs in a manner consistent with state policies and resources. 

Nevertheless, the board of public education and fcoard of regents have to 
be the primary centers of public involvement in the definition of goals and 
the primary means of public assessment of educational needs. They also have 
to be the primary centers for measuring the educational effectiveness of the 
programs they approve. Both boards sitting together as the "state board of 
education" are responsible "for long-range planning, and for coordinating 
and evaluating policies and programs for the state's educational systems." 
(Art. X, Sec. 9) Presumably, the state board will fulfill these purposes 
largely through the additional constitutional requirement that it submit 
unified budget requests. In making budgetary decisions board members will 
and ought to reflect a consciousness of the taxpayers interests. However, 
once the budget has been agreed upon, it behooves hoard members to represent 
the cause of education to the public and to the legislature. i 

Clearly, institutions of post-secondary education are accountable to 
their respective boards not only that their funds are spent legally but 
wisely and frugally. But to what extent should board members concern 
themselves with "internal" matters? There are probably no single or 
completely clear lines of demarcation which could answer this question, but 
the boards and the commissioner of higher education and the superintendent 
of public education have to evolve a method of operation among themselves 
and with the chief administrator of educational institutions. This method 
will have to be worked out so as not to shut off contact between educational 
administrators and the governor and the legislature. 
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How education fares in the state depends to a considerable degree on 
the governor's attitude toward education. It is not likely to flourish if 
he is hostile or indifferent. Obviously, the governor has a great deal of 
influence on education because his executive budget shapes the state's 
general fiscal policies which largely determine the slice of the pie for 
education. The state board of education will have to influence the 
executive budget through its best representation of its own budget requests. 

The governor also exercises influence in more subtle ways. Not the 
least important is his power to appoint members of the board of regents and 
board of public education. Also, it is within the executive branch that 
the state's accounting system exists. It is the responsibility of the 
executive to impose accounting requirements which prevent the misuse of 
funds. The same requirements have to generate data which can be used to 
establish fiscal accountability, i.e. that the budget allocation of 
institutions are in accord with the intent of appropriation laws and are 
consistent with the institution's stated goals and priorities. 

Perhaps most difficult of discernment is the proper relationship of 
educational institutions to the legislature. Obviously, the legislature 
must control appropriations. How the individual legislator feels about 
appropriation requests will be in large part decided by his sensitivity to 
the demands of the public and how he reads those demands. Educational 
administrators, on the other hand, must look beyond immediate demands or 
necessities to the technical feasability of programs and their effects, for 
good or ill, on the overall educational goals of his institution. The 
legislator needs to understand the administrator's considerations as well 
es to feel the public's demands, for only then will he be in a position to 
weigh the relative merits of conflicting requests for limited funds. Also, ' 
it is only with such understanding that the legislature will avoid the 
temptation to make appropriation bills too specific. 

One of the most important instruments of accountability is the legislativ 
post audit. It is only with this means that the legislature can be assured 
that all those with educational responsibilities have spent moneys legally and 
in accord with legislative intent. The office of post auditor should also 
be in a position to aid individual institutions to develop accounting and 
reporting techniques which satisfy the needs of the legislature (and executive 



without negating the accounting needs of the institution. It is primarily 
the function cf the post audit to determine whether funds were expended on 
the items budgeted and that they were spent efficiently and wisely. 

Are there areas of "internal educational policy", such as the hiring 
end firing of faculty, course offerings and their contents, choice of 
textbooks, etc., where the legislature should not impose its will? 
Probably come legislative interference with curriculum is to be expected. 
Positive requirements (i.e. that certain subjects must be taught) are more 
acceptable than negative ones (i.e. prohibitions on teaching certain 
subjects), but if carried too far even those can throw a whole educational 
system out of balance. 

Above all, the legislature and others should avoid violating accepted 
cannons of academic freedom. In this regard, the university is a peculiarly 
sensitive institution because it must be not Just a transmitter of information 
but also the generator of new ideas. In performing its latter function, 
there will be times when the university will be unpopular. But it needs to 
be shielded form efforts to curtail that freedom vhich is necessary to the 
uncovering, testing, and dissemination of new ideas. In the sense that a 
fleeting public opinion should not be its master, the university is not a 
democratic institution. 

In fulfilling its purpose as a generator of new Ideas the university 
must allow and encourage some faculty to engage in research - vhich costs 
money. Should the legislature specify areas it will or will not support? 
There is always a temptation, in response to public demand, to support ' 
special research projects by earmarking funds. Closely related is the 
question of teaching loads. Some state legislatures have succumbed to the 
temptation of imposing teaching loads by statute. Teaching loads have to be 
evaluated in terms of the teacher's other responsibilities which in turn 
are related to instxtutional goals. (Perhaps each institution could do a 
better Job of clarifying Job descriptions.) Generally speaking, legislative 
interference with curriculum, teaching loads, and research programs are 
intrusions which would better be left to the board of regents and board of 
public education. Of course, before they approve any new, large-scale, 
long-range programs, regents should be assured of legislative support. 



Detailed and excessive legislative interference will imbalance 
educational programs and make planning impossible. Certainly, education 
does not need pressure from individual legislators for favors. Education 
does need information about expectations of future resources so that it 
can plan for the future. It also needs to have clarified the agencies to 
which it is accountable. If it is expected to be accountable to a plethora 
of committees, the upshot can only be disruption. All must recognize that 
there are limits to accountability. Narrow concept of efficiency will 
destroy effectiveness and seriously damage the quality of educational 
experience. The only alternative to considerable degrees of institutional 
autonomy are institutions run by remote control by bureaucracies in Helena. 
Proponents of "accountability" proceed on the unexamined assumption that 
centralized control is efficient, i.e. that it holds down costs and improves 
services to the public. This is not necessarily true. For example, such 
things as centralized purchasing, imposition of state architectural require- 
ments and the like create new volumes of bureaucratic red tape. 

Those who would wish education to be more "business-like" should not 
fail to understand that in some areas of business enterprise there is a 
growing realization - especially in parts of Europe that are in advance of 
the United States in this respect - that success will evade those efforts 
where the engineering values of the assembly line exclude human values and 
sensibilities. Increasingly, business enterprise is recognizing that 
impersonal, mechanically efficient techniques are not necessarily the surest 
means to the greatest output of the best quality at the lowest price. 

Furthermore, educational activities are not comparable to other areas 
of state activity. They are far more complex-and delicate, some would 
say "sacral". Most areas of education involve imponderables that do not 
submit to quantification. Neither can the classromm and the laboratory be 
regarded in the same light as an assembly line. All must beware that with 
members of the "cult of efficiency" budgeting, auditing, and accounting 
have a way of becoming ends in themselves. 

There is no methodological magic that will provide "accountability". 
Inappropriate attempts to quantify and accumulate comparable data will solve 
nothing. But they will succeed in inflating educational and governmental 
bureaucracies*. 



What is needed is communication. In the final analysis, "accountability" 
in the best sense of the term means communication. Communication, in turn, 
is the essence of leadership. It involves constant reexamination of goals, 
reiteration of purpose to public and institutional staff, and repeated 
evaluation of means to ends. In the past educational rdministrators may have 
been too insensitive to the need to communicate with the public and its 
representatives and have, therefore, appeared less than candid. Representa- 
tives of the public, on the other hand, need to develop and abide by channels 
of communication to educational administration. 



PRELIMINARY REPORT-REVISED 



Sub-Committee #2: Accountability of Post-Secondary 

Education to the Student 



Educational institutions exist primarily for the benefit 
of students. It follows that all universities, colleges and 
vo-tech centers are accountable, each in their own way, to the 
student. 

Each post-secondary institution in Montana operates under 
a restricted role and scope prescribed and approved by govern- 
ing boards. Any change in role or scope wist, therefore, be 
approved by these governing boards. Curriculum changes involv- 
ing new courses, program and degrees usually originate at the 
department level and Bust be recommended by the faculties of 
the unit, as well as by the administration, before appearing 
as a recommendation for approval by the governing board. The 
very definition of "accountability" demands that students be 
allowed to participate in the development of an institution's 
role and scope. Accountability also requires constant student 
revaluation of role and scope and formal appraisal of in- 
stitutional performance within role and scope. Students should 
be participants in the curricula determining process and in 
some instances, members of the governing boards. 

Post-secondary institutions are also restricted by ac- 
creditation requirements. Students have a right to know these 
requirements in order to properly evaluate an institution's 
performance. 

The members of the sub-committee feel that it is especially 
important that students are not deprived of quality education 
primarily because of cost. 

Other ways in which the institutions can serve their stu- 
dents and be accountable to them include the following: 

1. The concept of accountability obligates the 
institution to provide infomation and advice 
concerning jobs available in the student's 
field. It also obligates them to "ensure" 



Sub-Committee #2: Accountability of Post-Secondary 

Education to the Student (Continued) 



that knowledge acquired and skills learned 
have value in job and/or life style. Efforts, 
therefore, should be aade to: 

A. Develop area advisory committees com- 
posed of students and faculty to pre- 
pare such intonation. 

B. Institute new agencies (or make older 
agencies such as the Employment Service 
more receptive to placement demands and 
employment information) to disseminate 
information to students and institutions. 

C. Require wider circulation of current 
publications that indicate employment 
demands. 

II. Accountability requires that the institution keep 
abreast of the times. 

A. Employment projections in areas of in- 
stitutional offerings should be con- 
stantly utilized to "ensure" that these 
offerings are current and relevant. 

III. Accountability to students should guarantee the 
easy transferability of work taken at one in- 
stitution to another. 

A. Legislative resolutions are not adequate. 
Post-secondary institutions should be re- 
quired by their governing boards to accept 
similar work from comparable institutions. 

IV. Or»e important way post-secondary education is 
accountable to the student is that an insti- 
tution must perform as its catalog says it does. 



Sub-Coanittee #2: Accountability of Post-Secondary 

Education to the Student (Continued) 

A. Administration, governing boards, faculty 
and students mst constantly compare in- 
stitutional performance with catalog 
promise. 

V. Within an institution, the faculty must also be 
accountable to students. 

A. The responsibility of faculty members to 
student 8 include remaining adapted to the 
continuously changing requirements of 
fields of knowledge in a dynamic society 
through instruction, through research 
and scholarship (in the universities) 
and through public service. 

B. Toward these ends, the faculty may design 
and continually reevaluate instructional 
programs which will develop the student's 
capacities for learning. 

C. The faculty establishes regulations and 
criteria for its own members, and assist 
in formulating these for students. The 
faculty must be well trained and competent. 

0. It is true that faculty members have ob- 
ligations to students other than in the 
classroom. (Research, public service, 
consulting, etc.). The institution must 
insure that imbalances among these ac- 
tivities not work to the disadvantage of 
the student; i.e., sometimes excessive 
time could be spent at one function 
which might work to the detriment of 
another essential activity. 

VI. Accountability requires that students leaving an 
institution be given adequate counseling as to 
opportunities in other post-secondary institutions 
or fields of endeavor. 



Sub-Conaittee #2: Accountability of Post-Secondary 

Education to the Student (Continued) 



In summation, it is important that students have the means and 
the opportunity to evaluate the raj or components of the edu- 
cational process: the institution, its curriculum, key person- 
nel: (faculty and administration, and stated and apparent goals.) 

Questionnaires provide workable methods of evaluation. The 
selection, administration, compilation, and interpretation of 
such questionnaires should be the coordinated responsibility 
of the alumni, the students, and the representatives of the 
group or policies being evaluated. 
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The obligation to maintain effective working relationship 
with members of the Institution and the public? P 

• ^ni? bl ^ ati °2 to t P rovid e Public service through responsible 
affairs ^2 n ° r f , s f Warship, knowledge, and skills ^sSc ety's 
! f ™ problems, including the obligation to promote a 
^Hs^s? gC0US relationshi P betwee'n the ^llZiln 

Je^i£?™r P, r ? vide f scr y ice t0 th * Institution through 

The obligation to practice reasonable standards of conduct 
Me .ffJfW the , educ ^i°nal proceed toWide 

t&^^xr^ of the Institution ™ 

Members of the Institution convicted of vic-lations 
Se s r ir° ra i my b ° sub j° ct t0 sections for 
Scetees? * 10 aCC ° rd With P0licies 



* P^rfs t con n dUiona? e to by o St f ed "Scions, and 

ha suc£ st put SSFJ ° f , institu tionai faculty 

ment with the InstUutio/ Y contra «"al arrange- X 



Hie Students 



local laws, 

and regulations usually prescribed ^ : , such 11:165 

student. y prescribed upon matriculation of the 

^n^i&nnSt 6 dif ^ Crcnces 

SSoS ed^V e \VabUsT^ VerS i ty SyStOT1 
student conduct th^f and Rations for 

^que noeds^f-the-SsUt^ion^"" 6 t0 the 

in which they are enrolled thr^w, ; al Bro Srams and courses 
and participation in the educSal fe^" a "™*ance, 
their program of studies. " onaI activities appropriate to 

of more flexible educational n™* ar ca P aci ties, in search 
and learning m^^!^^^^^ 

■ ^f^TZ^^?*^**™ of institutional 
including freedom of movent administrative activities, 

to ^^oXSS^r ^^"onships between 

a ^tually-advantageous^elatLLhi^»?, StltUt i cn; to P™"" 6 
and the community; \o foster uwL^^* Institution 
members; and to orotert »h« th o general welfare of the 
institutional coKitJ. ° prlvilc 8°* and rights of the 



'Regents of the Montana University System. June, 1970. 



The Staff 

The staff shall be held accountable to the Institution through observance 
of the following obligations: 

The obligation to respect the rights of the Institution and 
members of the institutional community. 

The obligation to satisfactorily complete assigned tasks 
within the scope of contractual responsibility. 

The obligation to work cooperatively with other designated 
members of the Institution toward individual improvement 
and more efficient and productive work procedures. 

The obligation for maintenance of a constructive attitude 
toward both the assigned job and the welfare of the 
Institution. 

The obligation to accept reasonable modification of the 
work schedule and working conditions to accommodate the 
needs of the Institution. 

The obligation to demonstrate supportive loyaltv toward 
the immediate employer, supervisor, and the Institution. 

The obligation to practice, and otherwise contribute to, 
good public relations and to foster relationshi: s 
compatable with efficient institutional operation. 



Robert Connole, University of Montana, 
Chairman 

Bruce Mover, Missoula Vo-Tech Center, 
Vice-Chairman 

Jud Flower, Miles Community College 
Harrison Lane, Northern Montana College 
Marie Larish, Helena Vo-Tech Center 
C. Robert Waterman, Eastern Montana College 



DATE: January 8, 1974 

TO: George L. Bousliman 

Commission on Post Secondary Education 

FROM: Sub-Committee H - Accountability of the Public and its 
Representatives to the Institution 

RE: ^solutions relative to the accountability of the representatives 
of the public to the post secondary system in the State of Montana. 

After countless hours studying "accountability" it appears that 
the best definition is that this concept denotes that whoever is given 
a task, to perform, they should be held responsible or "accountable" for 
the results of his performance. The ones responsible would include the 
students, educators, and responsible public representatives. 

All of these people have influences on education both within and 
outside of the school. The students, school staff - composed of teachers, 
administrators, specialists - and the public representatives all have 
Unpact upon student learning that is virtually impossible to disentangle. 

The public representatives are responsible for providing the 
means and the technical assistance which the school staff uses to attain 
certain clearly defined and agreed upon student performances. 



Definitions of Public Representatives 

Elected: Legislature 
Governor 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Local district school boards 

Appointed: State Board of Education 

Commissioner of Higher Education 
Board of Regents of Higher Education 
Board of Public Education 
Commission on Post Secondary Education 
Advisory Boards or Councils 

Resolution No. 1 

It is the responsibility of the public representatives to identify 
the educational needs of the people of Montana, to establish policies 
and goals consistent with the recognized needs, and to issue public 
statements relative to the above. 
Resolution No. 2 

The public representatives are responsible for establishing the 
goals of each of the post secondary education units in the State of 

Montana. These goals must be stated such that the spectrum of needs 
which a particular unit is to meet are defined. These goals would 

include, but not be limited to, continuous evaluation, research, 

curriculum and program development and review, etc. 

Resolution No. 3 

The public representatives are responsible to the public and thus 
to the institution to participate in developing goals and policies which 
cause the overall system to be financially feasible, and financially sound. 

Public representatives are responsible to both the public and to 
the institutions to establish and f U nd budgets consistent with stated 
goals and policies. 

Further, the public representatives are responsible for acting to 
cause goafs and policies to change openly and not by default. Political 
expediency is not to be Justification for either establishment of or 
violation of stated goals or policies. 
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NATURE OF WORK 

The Accountability Sub-Committee 1f5 met twice on November 9, and December 9, 
1973, and the Chairman engaged in one conference call with Sub-Committee #6 
on December 19, 1973. 

The following work was done!! 

1) Received clarification of charge from Commission Office. 

2) Asked Post- Secondary Institution Administrators to respond 
by letter with their perceptions of 'Accountability of the 
Administration to the Student and Faculty." 

3) Wrote organizations such as AACJC, Educational Research 
Service, Inc., and the AASA, and individuals such as 
Raymond Schultz, Professor, Washington State University; 
Gary Fox, Professor, University of Missouri; Deb Das, 
Director, National Dessiraination Project, State of 
Washington; and others for help for materials, etc. 

4) Developed two accountability models or exercises for 
process of verification of decision making. 

a) Hierarchy Structure 

1. Goals in short-run and long-run for the 
institution, individuals, and groups, 

b) Contingency and Relevancy Matrixes 

1. Comparing sets of responsibilities 

5) Three members drew up lists of administrative accountable 
items to the faculty and students in general terms and 
categories as they viewed them in their institutions. 



DECISIONS AND PERCEPTIONS OF GROU P 



1. Specific charge dealth with responsibility from the top downward for 
accountability purposeo. Accountability runs both ways, from the top 
down and from the bottom of the hierarchal level of responsibility 
upward and is not a cut and dried process as a framework for decision 
making. 

2. Traditional classical hierarchal structure (Public, Lepislators, Regents, 
Commissioner, Local Beards, President, Department Head, Faculty, Student) 
needs looking at as it probably doesn't recognize all the modes of 
feedback within and without an institution. 

3* Overlaying levels of governance is the overall institutional goal 

perceived by everyone. Relevant goals congruence could be the crux of 
the whole problem. 



4. Delineation of responsibility for decision making at each one of 
hierarchy levels needa to be determined. 

5. There are sectors of education where information and power necessary 
to carry out responsibility can't be carried out unless In fact 
everyone else carries out or discharges their responsibility. 

COMMENTS INSTITUTIONAL ADMINISTRATORS 
Exe rjgts^ Fr_om_Corre spondence : 

"I would hope that the Sub-committee would, as a first step, define the illusive 
and illusitory term of 'accountability'." 



Accountability itself is suffering from the same malady it professes to cure— 
the lack of a precise definition and measuring stick. The definitions* of 
Educational Accountability are quite diverse and varied in rigor but in general 
seem to embody the concept that tasks, goals, and objectives are met gives a 
measure of accountability" which can be expressed quantitatively and financially. 
That is, if satisfactory quantification can be achieved." 



I am quite sure that the Commission is interested in a quantifiable account 
rather than a subjective evaluation. Are we then thinking about some kind of 
administrative/faculty and administrative/student ratio? Or are we thinking 
about the number of dollars spent on administration compared to the number of 
dollars spent on instructional costs? If we are, then it is a foregone conclusion 
that the cost of administration will be proportionately much higher in smaller 
institutions than in the larger ones since there arc certain administratis 
functions that must be carried out regardless of the size of the institution." 



We have different kinds of accountability: Legal accountability, philosophical 
or moral accountability, financial accountability, etc. etc., including self- 
accountability. Recently the term accountability has acquired a kind of special 
meaning, i.e., a performance audit." 



I suggest that before a performance audit can be very useful, that norms or 
standards arc essential. These in turn have to be based on some assumption of 
resource availability and the concept of "availability 1, has to be subject to 
intensive scrutiny to validate the actuality of the apparent. I am skeptical 
of performance audits which are based on some arbitrarily selected comparative 
data, indicating thit somewhere else or at some other time, under possibly quite 
ditterent circumstances, someone else or some other group with a different 
configuration of respurces did much better or much worse in their efforts to 
accomplish apparently similar goals." 



0 
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"Adxj.nistration neeas defining and accountability Vif-ies greatly with the position 
ir. the MararcHy. I feel my accountability is primarily to the Board which employs 

me " 



"The beat information brought to my attention involves a reminder that the full 
accountability includes the charge to the sub-committae in the form as presented 
to you. To change this to "institution accountability" would indeed change the 
inquiry before your sub-committee." 



"I have real difficulty in separating students and faculty from the institution. 
It seems zo me that together with administrators and supporting staff, students 
and faculty comprise the institution, and are, indeed, the sine qua non of a 
college cr university. I suspect that what ideally we should be talking about 
is the institution's accountability to itself. But I am sure that with good 
reason nobody would buy that approach." 



"I do not believe that thft measure of the administrator's 'accountability' can 
be put on a scale. His overall effectiveness depends on his choice of personnel 
to carry out the objectives of the institution. As in the battle the success of 
the General lies with his Lieutenants, Sergeants, and Privates." 



"My first concern is defining administration or administrators. What is it and 
who are they?" 



"Accountability in its total dimensions has little correlation with any 
administrator's actual control over the events and circumstances which can 
skew a performance audit; particularly if it is related in time to some highly 
visible misfortune." 



"I really don't see how your committee can proceed unless a definition of 
administration is of first concern." 



CONCLUSIONS 



We're working to make things that more confusing and complicated. 

The idea of finding out what is the administrator's Job and is he doing his 
Job for the money paid him is probably a good exercise. 

We haven't gotten a handle on this accountability charge as institutional and 
administrative responsibilities keep getting interwoven and inexorably they are 
a part of public consciousness of responsibility. 

Defining administration or administrators— what is it and who they are— has 
not been done. 

The word accountability itself has defied precise definiton as it gets 
tangled up with a great deal of other things. Implied in our charge is a 
special meaning of accountability— that of "performance audit." 

This complicates matters further as each administrator's institution is 
different and the resources he has to work with varies considerably. Comparisons 
of performances through some time frame under such circumstances is impossible 
even though they may have apparently similar institutional goals. 

Finally, the whole idea embodies the concept of financial and quantitative 
clearly expressed tasks, goals, and objectives and the degree they are met. 
The distinction between goals, objectives and tasks may be necessary somewhere 
along the line siuce we're talking about defining accountability in terms 
of performance of specific tasks. 

Enclosed are two exercises we devised to get at responsibility. 



ACCOUNTABILITY 



Sub-Group #5 

^CjCpJ^TJ^UTY_OF THE ADMINISTRATION TO THE STUDENT AND FACULTY" 
Design for feedback or process by which decisions arc made— 
Governance Hie rarchy or Levels 



PUBLIC 

LEGISLATORS 

REGENTS 

COMMISSIONER 

LOCAL BOARDS 

PRESIDENT 

DEANS — VICE PRES. 

DEPT. HEAD 

FACULTY 

STUDENT 



Goals of 
Institution 



Short Run 



Individual 
♦(objectives — goals 
and particular 
Job objectives) 



Group 



Long Run 



*May be in conflict with 
one another or with 
institutional goals. 

Hopes : 

Overlaying all these Levels of Governance is the overall institutional eoals 

l~t y f C rK ry ° n Kw The h ° Pe ° £ C~™«t y> however, lies in SJ 

perception of the public as to the mission of Post-Secondary Education in Montana. 

Bagic_As surnp t i on s : 

I. Our specific charge deals with responsibility from the top, downward for 

2r?hf\ ility PUrP °rr WC b6lleVe accountability runs both ™ys--bo?£ 
from the top down and from the bottom of the hierarchal level of respons- 
ibility upward and as a consequence is not an out and out cut and dried 
process but does provide the frame work by which decisions are £de 

XX ' Su!^!! 1 ' 1 ? 131 / 1 ! 881031 hierarchy structure-We need to take a look at 

arl u^ >K< ClaSSi ? al ra ° dGl My not be how the world exists. We 

£L?J I thiS , nere Jy as 3 3t «" ti «8 Point; however, realizing it probably 
coesn t recocnize all the modes of feedback within and without an institution. 

Work of ^e^omnittee; 

^^SSSfJS?*?- 1 ? 2 COMPLETE AND SEND TO ME AS QUICKLY AS POSSIBLE 
SUCH / S TUT HTRTMr *Mn $2??™ ° F VEMn CAT10N" AN ACCOUNTABILITY DECISION 
SUCH AS TIL. HIRING AND FIRIXC OF AN EMPLOYEE FROM TOE STANDPOINT OF OUR 
GOVERNANCE HIERARCHY AND ADMINISTRATOR FACULTY AND STUDEN IWOLVBffiNT 
INDIVIDUALLY AND AS CROUPS IN THE SHORT ™S«TiSS1eITIHC. 
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Note: This could very well perhaps lead to delineation of 
responsibility for decision makinc at each of the 
hierarchy levels. Goals congruence could very well 
be the crux of the wh'jle problem we face. 

The meeting in Helena, Sunday, December 9th, was our last group meeting. All 
issues from now on will have to be resolved by other means and the final report 
drafted as a result. 



James Hoffman 



P.S. If you prefer some other decision other than hiring and firing for 
the verification process— feel free to do so; also, it is up to you 
whether you want to involve your administrator, faculty, or students 
in this verification exercise. 



VO-TECH IDEAS 
OF 

ACCOUNTABILITY 



William Skelton 
Galen Bummer 
Floyd Nobbs 



TOE AC OLNTABILm OF TIE MffiNISnWKM TO THE STUDfNT AND FACULTY 
1. The Accounwnlity of the Administration to the Student. ' 

" - JSteiS,"^; f! S ^ S i bUity of administration is to 
mate sure that the students are housed in a learning situa- 
tion that is well lighted and vented. 9 Sltua 

b. Equipment - Since we are training people for the world of 
work or enployncnt, it is necessarfthat rZ ofnSern 
equipment is available to the students in thow ™~SL 

e^rien^the 

d ' K^tsTtoir'craln^ 9 1°"' raterialS nee *<* 
the mate£ats"eeoS v^ftSa Salf^^^ eduCation 

£< K5tTSSM-4?S^> ■ a *^tration mi st 

have the abUitylo talk ^*££, P S° f ° S 2 *° nal P** 16 *»"* 
People and tr, 

9< ntel^re^t^T 1 " 9 in 0rder to 

Pcop^Ieaving^ost^^,^ ^job opportunities for those 
changes in indufS.^hTf^n?^- 0 "- Because of the 
change those S^ISrEHfeSs^L^ 1 * * 
grams to meet the arployn^t^ds^n^^a? 

strvK ^st S£ , thCre « t *» °" ad «^te 
area where stSStf cS ^^"^ educat i°"~A central 
officer and S^nSSv^ 3 " «d tai* to a placement 



2. The Accountability of the Adninistration to the Faculty. 

a. To provide the means to facilitate scliool operation and 
function. 



b. 



c. 



d. 



Budgeting - A working relationship with the faculty fran 
the tuna the budget is prepared until the last penny is 
spent in an area. This is the only way to meet the needs 
of each program, and it is important that each instructor 
Knows the exact amount he has in his prolan, or if the 
amount of his program budget is not what he orqinallv re- 
quested why this is so. It is important that these ques- 
tions be answered in order to have a geed working relation- 
ship between the faculty and administration. 

Policy Development - A working relationship between the 
faculty and administration in developing a policy pertainina 
to the school in general and perhapstte stEf 
faculty and administration should work together to develop 
a handbook for both teachers and students. All DolirioflL*. 

ay both the administration and faculty. ^ 

Evaluation - Again, the administration and faculty must 
work together to come up with a strong evaluaSon to? 
that is recognized and accepted by both groups. The 
evaluation should be used as an instrument in providing 
better teaching procedures and awareness. P 9 

School ObjecUves - Here the administration and faculty 

!f Ulty ' students < ^ present needs. They roust 
vork together in evaluating the total system feaatta 
smallest program to the largest program. 



! i 
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••• Accou. l »ubni,txof the a ,imini,tr a tion tn aatrjajp&j&ite^ 

Before this issue can be defined it must bo stated that: 

A. The primary objectives of post-secondary education ©re: 

1. The development of the optimum educational capacity of the 
individual student. 

2. To develop the capacity to cope with the social and economic world 
of today and tomorrow. 

B. That the responsibility for the development of the students human potential 
• is not the sole responsibility of the institution of higher learning. It 

must be noted that the students characteristics, home and community influence 

and limit the educational process. 
Accountability of the administration to the students and faculty . 
Definition: 

Accountability may be defined as the prore*s in which the educational 
institution assumes the role of preparing a student for contributing 
membership in the social and economical world of today and tomorrow. 

The success of this process depends on the ability and background 
of the student and the educational process that develops the students 
. maximum potential. 

.. Since the students ability and background are variable factors over 

which the educational institutions have no control, the educational process 
is the major area of accountability. 

The process governing the responsibility for the administration of the 
educational process can be divided into four phases: 

• A» .Planning 

1. Developing organizational goals and objectives. 

2. Developing personal .job functions and performance objectives. 
. 3. Psvsloping an implementation system. 

4. Developing a management system. 
> Developing a evaluation system. 



# 

0. Implementation 
. . 1. Input to achieve goals and objectives of the plan. 

<?. Management '•.>, 

• i 

1. Physical plant 

2. Educational process 

3. Personnel 
0. Evaluation 

. .1. Measurement of output of faculty and students. 
. '2. Corrective measures to improve performance. 

o^r«p1ns;biU^ y : draini5tratiVe Pr ° Ce6S m th * f ° Uwin * *™« 

1. Physical plant (conducive learning and teaching enviornment) 
. 2* Equipment. 

• J. Supplies (materials) 

Curriculum (programs, instructional strategies) 

• 5. Budget 

a. Present 

b. Future planning . 

c. Research 

' .6. Policy (Regulations governing staff and students) 
.7. Planning (Goals and objectives, meaningful co-ordination) 
5. Public Relations 
.9. Internal personal relationships 
10. Leadership (Management) 

.11. Student guidance & counseling (Career and Social) 
12. Scheduling (adequate time for teacher end student) 
• • 13* Job Placement 



1*1 . Instructional 3taff 

a. Hiring qualified teachers 

^JJ' b. Pay scale 

* c. Training and development 

3. Morale 

e. Efficient use of talent 

f. Job Descriptions 

15. Health Services 

.16. Communications (open system) 

. ,17. Evaluation & Improvement (Relevant programs, staff & student performance, 

teacher and student input. ) 

The process developed by the Michigan Department of Education, to determine 
accountability states: 

a. Identify goals for the schools, 

. b. Spell out each goal in measurable terms, 

c. Assess where we are in relation to whore we want to be, 

d. Analyze the programs for delivering educational service to students, 

e. Evaluate, and 

, f. Recommend improvements. 



1 
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Grfat Falls Vocational-Technical Center 

1015 FIRST AVENUE NORTH — P. O. BOX 2428 
^ GREAT FAILS. MONTANA 59403 

^ January 8, 1974 



Mr. James Hoffman, M.A., President 
Dawson College 
300 College Drive 
Glendive, Montana 59330 

Deaf Sir: 



DrohlaA^i ^ f K U8 5 r f Cd " y ° U d ° ln trylng t0 define thls accountability 
problem a it was handed to us. After wrestling with it, I seem to draw a 

oTl r e— ** t0 " d<>t hnt M X&t * M U ia » Sort 

u * «* response* 

.* 

h*™ kJ' aP ^ ar8 t0 u?f the Post - Sec ondary Vocational Technical Centers 

have become three public interests which is reflected by state legislative 

SiJTif ^ fUndS earmarked for t^t purpose. With these funds the 

STSf? S T emS t0 8tart With the Vo " Tech Apartment of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instructions Office. F 

from «.h T °c?^ kn nT led8e th ! acc<)untabilit y function seems to come into full play 
llTir^ ► D J rect0 ' of Vocational Education. His responsibility to the * 

nZ It rlTJ f ° r 8UidanCC and fUnd allocati °n as well as approval for either 
new or on-going programs. 

' Q^A«1 f ^'f 1 1 ? VC } an accounta biHty chain is created between the 
f52? 7 f° a I d ? Director of Post-Secondary Vocational Education and his 

administrative assistants. Accountability exists here as a two-way street. 
First from administration to the instructors; securing qualified instructors 

• for the appropriate fields they will teach in; second, in providing III 
•necessary materials and environ* ,nt necessary to carry out their programs 
t I T\ U 86t linit8 * 1 al8 ° fCel lt is administrations responsibility 

mav be a ?L^%„ U ^° r8 T bud S etar * llmit8 d ° exist and that? there 7 
may be a limit to the amount of money available for programs. , 

It then becomes the instructor's responsibility or accountability, to 
^ wards /" atin 8 • meaningful curriculum for a course of study, waking 

tr at d he ard dra ra a »f < Throu « h thi8 > roce88 > 8aid curriculum can b 
created and maintained to keep it as up to date as possible. 

■^^ tl ^J^s^£ , ! t sari's- 




i 
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form V 



Mr. Jnmes Hoffman, - 
Glcndive, Montana 1/8/74 



An accountability chain basically exists somewhat in this form and I 
•also t eel that said chain is a two-way communication link, both downward 
.from all levels of administration through the teachers and ultimately to the 

student as well as upward from the student through the teachers to all levels 

of the administration. 

.• It is my feeling that this type of accountability could be desirable 

and an appropriate authority, for decision making go hand in hand with the 
degree of accountability imposed on the individuals involved. 

: i 

• • 

Sincerely, 

Floyd T. Nobbs, Instructor 

Data Processing 

Great Falls Vo-Tech Center 
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Contingency Matrix 
(comparing two sets of responsibilities 
at the same time) 

List 

adwin faculty 
i.e. Instructional Improve Learning Process 

Arrangement 
convenient to learning 



Look for: critical contingency - Disregard minor effects - 
concentrate on academic year for effects as in 
long run with enough time everything becomes 
contingent on everything else - 

Place where responsibility effects responsibility of every- 
one else. 

(Don't consider for example such an item as: "Keep up with 
what is new in his profession" - effect might not show up 
over long time period of tJie instructors teaching". 

Examples of Items to List and Consider*.! 

1. Make reports Doesn't affect faculty or students 

for audit 

2, Keep operative 
facilities in order 

to enhance learning Affects faculty - affects 

student learning environment 

Estimate of Contingency in List Compiled!! 

Discharging Responsibility - can't carry out responsibility 
unless in fact everyone else carries out their responsibility. 
Contingent on this, that everyone discharges their responsi- 
bility - dependency 5 to 10% or not more than one-fourth of 
list in this category of being truly contingent if being 
critical about obvious relationship where strong contingency 
exists. 



Contingency Matrix (continued) 

II. Are there sectors of education where information and power 
necessary to carry out these responsibilities is lacking? 
What is necessary to provide that information and power 
to carry out these identifiable responsibilities? How can 
it be provided to check performance? 

With information and corresponding power to change output 
an administrator can then be held accountable for that out- 
put. 

Example Accountable Cone Haywire! ! 

Publish or Perish - doesn't have direct influence over short 
run on student and his learning - used as instructor account- 
ability measure, however - doesn't make sense - should be 
his problem rather than university problem or concern. 

III. Best methods to see if job done. 
Easy to see if job not reached. 

Example: Admissions officer - charged with student recruitment 
if students don't show - then is the person fired because he 
hasn't carried out his accountability. 
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Relevancy Matrix 



Goal Related to What Goal 

highly related - each can be pursued independently or 
in connection with one another* 



RELEVANT BUT WOT CONTINGENT 

i.e. student concern 

to succeed on — 

the job (Relevant but not 
contingent) 



Instructional methods 
related to the 
world of work 



CONTINGENT BUT NOT RELEVANT 



i.e. janitorial 

Services — — 

(because contingent but 
not relevant) 



Social Science 
instructor 
improving his course 



(If strike and things pile up) 



Two Wipe out goal relevancy and then cor aider 

Exercises contingency matrix. 
For You 

To Involve faculty and students if you so desire 
Attempt! in developing these responsibility and goal 
lists and relating then to contingency and 
relevancy criteria for your institution. 



TECHNICAL CROUP ON ACCOUNTABILITY 
PRELIMINARY REPORT SUBCOMMITTEE V 6 



SUBCOMMITTEE ON CRITERIA AND METHODS OF DETERMINING 
EFFECTIVENESS AND PROGRESS IN MEETING GOALS 



After several meetings of the subcommittee it became readily apparent that 
before we proceed with the task of devising criteria end methods of evaluation 

lintt ^ Pr ??* GSS t0Ward 8 ° als * the a PP r °P ria te 8*als must be identified. 
Since goal identification is inherent in the task of the other five subcommittees 
we should utilize the goals identified by the other subcommittees in order^o ' 
assure commonality and compatibility within the total accountability committee. 
rLlllt T r e V hG °u ther Mbc °»*"«" and requested that the preliminary^ 
llth ILI Am V subc ? mmittees contained goal statements that are measurable 
£2 ? 8 speci ^ icit y- We realise that some goal statements may not 

fashion T t0 quantification and therefore, coulol not be measured in that 

The Committee agreed that upon receipt of the preliminary reports of the other 
subcommittees, we would proceed with our assignment along the following Vines! 

rtJ^lt re <\ 0nun ' nd th * use of standardized instruments for measurement 
11 .2*5* a J invention of our Probably each instrument will have to 

be modified in some way in order to meet the particular needs of this system, 
ZL TJ foll y. to ^y to invent our own when that task has already been 
done, and home grown instruments will not permit regional and national comparisons, 

measu?e° d f^ inS 5 anccs \ ln s P ite of the need for standardized instruments of 
measure, forms will have to vary from institution to institution in order to 
harmonize with the specific mission of each institution. 

We must maintain a continual awareness of the values and activities in higher 
education that are not readily measurable in quantitative terms. EacS report 
?nt^ PS ea ??, instrument should carry a statement to this effect. In certain 
instances we will probably want to recommend subjectiv e analysis of data for the 

JarLlrurr ' ; \ Uy ra J h u er „ than quantitative measures. This will be particu- 
larly true when dealing with "outcome." . 

SpmJJ ^ C °?" rned wi ' h the cost of accountability «ven though that is not a 
specific consideration in our charge. Accountability processes are obviously 
very expensive and we must make a decision about the Value of specific bodies of 
information as opposed to the cost of collecting that information. 
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